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THE NEW CONGRESS 


The new 88th Congress, which meets Jan. 3, is apt to be slightly more conservative 
than the 87th, largely because some Democratic first-termers, elected in 1958 in nor- 
mally Republican districts, lost their bids for re-election. With four seats unde- 
cided, the House division was 257 Democrats and 176 Republicans, a Republican gain of 
25 seats. In the Senate there will be 64 Democrats and 36 Republicans, a gain of two 
seats for the Republicans. 
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Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) remains as chairman of the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, which deals with school bills. In the House, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell 
(D-N.Y.) is slated to become chairman of the Education and Labor Committee, succeeding 
Graham Barden (D-N.C.), who was not a candidate for re-election. 





Powell, after the election, forecast that his committee would, within a month after 
Congress convenes, approve a federal aid to education bill acceptable to President- 
elect Kennedy. Powell said that he would not, in committee, offer an amendment to 
deny federal funds to school districts which refuse to desegregate their classrooms, 
but he reserved the right to offer such an amendment from the floor of the House, as 
he did in the last session. 





















Of the membership in the new House, 181 voted for or were paired for the school 
aid bill approved in the last session, and 182 voted or were paired against it. Nine 
are recorded as not voting. The division is so close, it is apparent that how the 

House votes on school legislation will be determined largely by the new members. 


















Among staunch House supporters of school aid who will not be returning are Lee Met- 
calf of Montana (elected to Senate); Byron Johnson of Colorado (defeated); Chester 
Bowles of Connecticut (not a candidate); John Foley of Maryland (defeated); Roy Wier 
of Minnesota (defeated); Charles Brown of Missouri (defeated); Charles Porter of Ore- 
gon (defeated); and George McGovern of South Dakota, who lost his bid for the Senate. 








The Senate list of school aid supporters who will not be returning is headed by 
Senators Kennedy and Johnson, who have gone on to other responsibilities. The list 
also includes Senators Murray of Montana, O'Mahoney of Wyoming, and Green of Rhode 
Island (retired); and two who have died, Hennings of Missouri and Neuberger of Oregon. 





Democratic liberals in the House have served notice of a new effort to revamp its 
Rules Committee, dominated by a Southern Democrat-conservative Republican coalition. 
Two of that committee's four Republican members will not be returning (Allen of I1li- 
nois and Budge of Idaho), but they will be replaced by two others chosen by the House 
Republican leadership, who may be expected to vote much as they did. The Rules Commit- 
tee has been the burying ground for much liberal legislation, and it blocked school aid 
action in the last session after the Senate and House had each passed somewhat differ- 
ing bills. The Rules Committee refused to send the bills to conference. 





















A by-product of the election will be selection of a new Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The name most frequently mentioned as the likely successor to Secy. 
Arthur S. Flemming is that of G. Mennen Williams, retiring governor of Michigan. 
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Increased federal aid to education is a necessity, but so is increased 
a state and local school support. This summary was a major point of 
NEWS agreement between U.S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
| and Sen. Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico in major speeches made by 
= them yesterday before the annual meeting of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers at Santa Fe, N. Mex. Keynoting a day devoted to dis- 
cussing the financing of education, Derthick said that management of 
educational financing must improve, and he recommended: increase ef- 
ficiency by consolidating smaller school districts; update money man- 
agement, i.e. extending state purchasing, standardizing building materials, machine 
accounting; keep progress with population migration; and make a "realistic" examina- 
tion of state tax resources, 
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> Movie clips of a Soviet space flight or the latest Paris fashions, described in 
native languages, are now available for foreign language instruction in classrooms. 
Newsreels of current events are a new service of Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., a 
nonprofit organization sponsored by the Motion Picture Association of America. The 
16-week series comes in English, French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 








p> New York State's Committee on Higher Education, after a 10-month study of the 
needs during the next 10 to 25 years, this week recommended to the governor a number 
of bold, far-reaching plans. They included: a direct payment by the state to pri- 
vate colleges and universities, not to exceed 10 percent; conversion of all state 
colleges for teacher education into liberal arts institutions; a uniform tuition and 
fee charge of $300 a year for all full-time, undergraduate resident students at pub- 
lic colleges; year-round use of colleges so that a three-year period for a bachelor's 
degree is the "standard" plan; and an assessment of higher education in the state 
every four years by a council of prominent citizens. 


> The Phoenix (Ariz.) high school-college board reviewed plans last week for an 
all-electric high school, possibly the only one in the country to be completely 
heated and cooled by electricity. Engineers estimate that the special wiring will 
save the district $90,000 on initial construction. Plans for the $3.1 million school, 
designed to accommodate more than 3,000 students, also will be used for two other new 
high schools slated to be built in Phoenix by 1964. 





b> Hearings are being held throughout Michigan this month and next on proposed 
changes to "upgrade" teacher certification requirements. The biggest change recom- 
mended by an Advisory Commission on Teacher Education is to include certificates for 
administrative personnel under the present code. These would first be issued on a 
"provisional" basis, would become "continuing" after three years' experience. Another 
major step would be to require a year of “inservice teacher training" for candidates 
for permanent teachers' certificates. Essentially, local school districts would be 
giving beginning teachers a year's internship. 





| It's safety first, grammar second in New York City. Soon after the mayor had 
proclaimed "Learn English Week," pedestrian safety posters appeared with the safety 
symbol, a cat named Tweets, warning, "That light's gonna change." A city official's 
defense of such incongruity was that Tweets would not solve anything by becoming "a 
strict conformist, but we may save a few lives by the attention she attracts." 





> Wall Street investment analysts worked overtime with their crystal balls last 

week, seeking to chart future business trends in the light of the election returns. 
One firm came up with a novel recommendation for investors--textbook publishers. It 
pointed to increasing school enrollments and the prospect for federal aid to educa- 
tion, and forecast a 170 percent increase in college textbook output. The New York 
Herald Tribune commented: ''The whole field of book publishing could zoom overnight. 
Just imagine what would happen if the American public suddenly threw down their TV 
guides and started reading." 














PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 


a. i November 17, 1960 
Creative Construction, 1960 


The year's progress in U.S. schools--as buildings, that is--is examined each 
autumn as a November theme of Architectural Forum. The current issue asks, "What's 
changing U.S. high schools?" and finds that local challenges are dissolving national 
stereotypes in such buildings, and encouraging imaginative regional variety. AF 
feels recent school: design reflects changes that are (1) educational, (2) architec- 
tural, or (3) organizational. Articles illustrating these are: 














"Wayland's lab for learning"--Wayland, Mass., using the "Trump plan" of staff 
utilization, evolved a cluster of buildings, reflecting the college-campus orienta- 
tion of New England. 


"Stillwater's plant for teaching"--Stillwater, Okla., also adopting a similar 
teaching plan, but in a building more attuned to Western climate and interests. 


"Columbus' try for architecture"--Columbus, Ind., bucking modern style, turns 
to massive 19th-century structure to stress dignity, seriousness of education. 


"Chicago's program for improvement"'--Reorganization of the Chicago school system 
by Supt. Ben Willis has fostered a flexible building program--huge in size, human in 
style, low in cost. 


Besides detailed text and pictures, the magazine includes many brief sidelights 
on school design. It's not available on newsstands so contact a local architect 
about getting a copy. (November Architectural Forum) 





A Beaver-Eye View of Testing 





ft Trust our favorite TV schoolboy to bring needed laughter to the oft-too-grim 

~ area of testing, percentiles, etc., a bugaboo for too many youngsters. The 
video series, "Leave It to Beaver," delves into "Beaver's I.Q." ten days from now. 
Young Cleaver goes into a tailspin when an intelligence test is scheduled for his 
class. Corridor scuttlebutt convinces him that if you "flunk," you are exiled to 
"dumb school" where they give you chocolate milk at recess, but they don't let you 
go to college. To buttress his brain, he crams with the encyclopedia. Surprise 
outcome: his parents afterwards tell him that his ranking showed that he should be 
getting far higher marks--so he'd better do his homework! 


Script shows awareness of the many "success" pressures on today's youngsters, 
The boy's father sighs, "In my day it was enough that you amounted to something when 
you were 21. But today, with crowded colleges and Little League baseball and child 
psychology, a kid has to start amounting to something by the time he's 11 years old!" 
Watched by families, this program may lighten some of Junior's silent worries, and 
add to parents’ understanding. (Saturday, Nov. 26, 8:30-9 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 
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To Matriculate, Concentrate 


Treatment, if not cure, for the college admissions problem is Look's big proj- 
ect next week. ''How to get into college in the sixties" takes -a somewhat different 
tack from other recent similar features, in that it is more long-range. Not a sal- 
vage operation for seniors, it offers a year-by-year plan from eighth grade on, 
"which is none too soon."" It includes a two-page spread on a dozen types of col- 
leges in each of four U.S. regions. An epilogue is a pair of articles, "The case 
for the junior college," and "Who should go to junior college?" In sum, a helpful 
addition to the growing list of references for guidance offices. 

(Dec. 6 Look, on sale Nov. 22) 





Bitter Harvest 


ii? An hour-long documentary filmed for television by the Crown Stations of the 
Pacific Northwest, "Bitter Harvest" tells the story of the 50,000 migrant 
workers who annually trek to Oregon, Washington, and Idaho to harvest crops. One 
segment is devoted to the two-year pilot study of education for the children of 
migratory workers authorized by the 1959 Oregon State Legislature. 
(Thursday, Nov. 17, 8-9 p.m., KING-TV, Seattle; 8:30-9:30 p.m., KGW-TV, Portland) 





Youngsters in Trouble 





To remove the hysterical note from discussion of juvenile delinquency is the 
hopeful goal of Dr. Spock in his Ladies' Home Journal column, "Can You Spot a De- 
linquent in the Making?" Patiently he stresses that JD arises from vastly different 
disturbances--in the child's spirit, in the family, in the neighborhood, or in the 
times. He weighs the seriousness of various kinds of delinquent behavior (reminding 
us that we don't lump all adult crime, from parking tickets to treason, as "adult 
turpitude":). A thoughtful plea for cool-headedness, but not complacency. 





Another touchy topic is covered in the LHJ article, "The Truth About Illegiti- 
macy,"' by Glenn M. White. Here again, the sheer volume of statistics tends to dis- 
tort the picture, he says: adults see that unwed motherhood has increased in number 
among high-schoolers, but the rate of increase in that age group is far smaller than 
for the older age groups. (December Ladies' Home Journal, on sale Nov. 22) 








Pathway to Normality 


ft Hope for psychotic children in an unusual school is seen on next week's Arm- 
> strong Circle Theatre program, ''The Hidden World." The semi-documentary visits 
the Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago. Not a hospital or mental insti- 
tution, this center has achieved some gratifying results. Interesting from a child 
psychology aspect, though most teachers never encounter such disturbed pupils. 
(Wednesday, Nov. 23, 10-11 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





Burning Questions 





Economic problems today aren't all in government--the current Parade covers a 
universal one this Sunday, asking "Is Your Child's Allowance Too Big?" Through a 
Dayton, Ohio, family with two adolescents, it shows the pressures on both parents 
and offspring. It weighs the responsibility-and-discipline argument against the 
realities of expenses. Most importantly, it sums up the big worry of both home and 
school. . .what will be the effect of our modern "softness" on the young? 

(Nov. 20 Parade, on sale that date only) 





EDUCATION SCOPE. Reports coming and current coverage of education by press, radio, 

TV, and national magazines. Check local listings and newsstands for late changes, 
Published weekly, September through May, as a companion publication to EDUCATION 

U.S.A., by the National School Public Relations Association in cooperation with the Division 


of Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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SCHOOL BONDS FAVORABLY RECEIVED 


School bond issues slated for consideration of the voters as of last Oct. 1 were es- 
timated by the Investment Bankers Association as totaling $745 million, with many of 
them up for vote last week. Reports indicated most school bond issues were approved. 





Illinois apparently approved an issue of $195 million for a building program at its 
six state universities. In California, Los Angeles approved $123.3 million for ele- 
mentary schools and $24.7 million for junior colleges; Riverside, a $4.4 million issue 
for high schools; but Pasadena rejected two school bond issues totaling $13.5 million. 








In Florida, Duval County (Jacksonville) voted $35 million for schools; Hillsborough 
County (Tampa), $12 million. In Kansas, Topeka approved an issue of $4.3 million; Clay 
Center rejected an issue of $1.2 million and Garden City rejected one of $1.3 million. 
In Louisiana, St. Bernard Parish approved $3 million. 


In Missouri, St. Louis voters still had not been shown and for the third time re- 
jected a $29.5 million building program to relieve overcrowding. New Mexico approved 
$8 million for expansion of its colleges and universities. In Nevada, Ormsby County ap- 
proved an issue of $250,000. 





In Maryland, Baltimore City approved $22 million and Baltimore County, $14 million 
for schools. Oregon voted $47.5 million for higher education facilities. Rhode Island 
favored a $6 million issue for additions at its state university. In Tennessee, Hamil- 
ton County's $7 million school bond issue was approved. Ohio, with 111 local school 
bond issues on the ballot, approved 95 of them for a total of $79.2 million. 








THE AMENDMENTS VOTE 


Several states voted last week on constitutional amendments affecting public schools. 





Mississippi, in an anti-integration move, adopted a constitutional amendment giving 
its legislature discretionary power to decide whether to maintain and support a public 
school system. Arkansas rejected a similar amendment which would have given the dis- 
cretion to local school districts, despite the amendment's endorsement by Gov. Orville 
Faubus. 








Michigan approved a constitutional amendment extending its program for putting the 
credit of the state behind local borrowing for school construction; it also authorized 
upping the state sales tax to four cents, from three. Arizona changed its constitution 
to permit colleges and universities to hire aliens. 


Nebraska defeated proposals to eliminate the state board of education and make the 
state commissioner of education an elective rather than appointive officer. Georgia 
defeated amendments which would have provided for additional "at large" members to the 
state board of education and would have made the state commissioner of agriculture an 
ex officio member of the university board of regents. Approved were amendments liber- 
alizing millage limitations for educational purposes and authorizing regional schools, 
including vocational schools. 





Oregon amended its constitution to permit increased debt for self-liquidating higher 
education facilities, mostly college dormitories. 





Even though both major political parties and most civic and professional organiza- 
tions were behind the proposal, Kentucky voters refused to approve the calling of a 
convention to study necessary revisions to the state constitution. Constitutional 
limitations on salaries paid public officials (county and city superintendents are 
limited to $7200 a year) were major problems which would have been considered by the 
proposed convention, 
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a Charles F. Carroll, state superintendent of public instruction, North 
= -====| Carolina, takes office as president, Council of Chief State School Of- 
_NEWS- ficers, following CCSSO annual conference in Santa Fe, N. Mex., this 
week. >» » Former President Harry S Truman disclosed last week that he 
MAKERS is working on a textbook history of American Presidents, directed to rd 
: = students from junior high school through college, and said he intends 
== to devote "the rest of my life" to education on the function of the 
: Presidency. >» » Laurence B. Johnson, assistant executive secretary, New 
Jersey Education Assn., and editor, NJEA Review, plans to retire next 
July after 26 years on the NJEA staff. Johnson announced his retirement plans last 
week in Atlantic City at the annual NJEA convention, which drew a record 27,806 
teachers and administrators. »» Asst. Supt. Lewis Allbee has been named acting super- 
intendent of the Phoenix (Ariz.) Union High School and College system. >» » James C. 
Ryan, former territorial commissioner of education, Alaska, and for the past decade 
superintendent of the Fairbanks school system, has announced his retiremerit from edu- 
cation in Alaska at the close of this school year. >» Roy Ellis, president, Southwest 
Missouri State College (Springfield), for the past 35 years, has announced his re- 
tirement effective next Aug. 31.» > The Brookings Institution, in ceremonies on the 
theme, "Knowledge and Its Use for Mankind," this week dedicates its $4 million work- 
shop called the Center for Advanced Study, Washington, D.C. 





























P Eight chief state school officers were re-elected last week: W. W. Dick, Arizona; 
Thomas D. Bailey, Florida; William E. Wilson, Indiana; Adel F. Throckmorton, Kansas; 
Harriet Miller, Montana; Charles F. Carroll, North Carolina; M. F. Peterson, North 
Dakota; and M. F. Coddington, South Dakota. Louis Bruno, superintendent at Pullman, 
Wash., was elected as Washington's chief state school officer to succeed incumbent 
Lloyd J. Andrews, who was defeated for governor. Asst. State Supt. Wilburn N. Ball 


has been appointed acting state superintendent of Utah, to succeed the late E. Allen 
Bateman. 





























> Philip M. Hauser, director, Population Research and Training Center, Univ. of @ 





Chicago, and formerly director of the U.S. Census, told the Public Relations Society 
of America that they must take cognizance of the rapidly changing educational level 
of the American people: "In 1950, when for the first time the Census reported ‘years 
of school completed,’ the average American 25 years and over had little above an 
elementary-school education. The 1960 Census will report that the average American 
has almost three years of high school. By the end of the decade, the average person 
in the United States will have achieved a high-school education, and about a fifth 

of the population 25 years of age and over will have had some college training." 


P Joseph E. Maddy, Univ. of Michigan professor of music, is president of the re- 
cently incorporated Interlochen Arts Academy (near Traverse City, Mich.), which next 
September will enroll 225 carefully selected boys and girls in a rigorous college 
preparatory course. Maddy does not consider the arts academy an experiment: "We 
have learned, from a third of a century's experience at Interlochen, that near-genius 
needs more individual instruction, personal attention, longer periods of concentra- 
tion, competitive stimulation, and association with others of similar interests and 
talents." That is what Maddy and his faculty propose to give--for 12 hours a day, 
six days a week, 32 weeks a year, with classes limited to 15 students. 
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